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ZOLA, DREYFUS AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

IN the domain of politics, men are apt to be deceived as to 
the true meanings of distant things which bear familiar 
names. This is, as respects foreign affairs, peculiarly true of 
the people of the United States. In no other great country 
have so large a portion of the nominal leaders of public opinion 
neglected to inform themselves of the conditions which exist in 
other lands, and of the purposes and motives of the persons 
who govern those countries. Thus, we have been captivated 
by the cry of "home rule" for Ireland, because we have 
thought it meant only the same sort of local self-government 
that we exercise ourselves. The difficult problems involved in 
" home rule," and especially in the land question, have hardly 
been considered. Our general notion of land is, that it is prop- 
erty to be owned absolutely like any other ; and when our rich 
countrymen undertake to carry that notion into practice in 
Great Britain, the hubbub they raise, is, if we think about it 
at all, merely puzzling to us. Again, the Russian fleet which 
visited New York in 1863 has beguiled two generations of 
Americans into a sentimental and baseless feeling about 
Russia, with which country, we have in reality, except in 
matter of size, less in common than we have with any other 
civilized country in the world. 

In particular we are misled and influenced by the names of 
governments. If a country calls itself a republic, we think 
that it is republican ; and if it calls itself a monarchy, we think 
that its people have less freedom, less equality before the 
law, less participation in the government, or less of some 
other good thing which we ourselves enjoy. This leads us 
into great errors. For example, the course of the late admin- 
istration in reference to the boundary of Venezuela was appar- 
ently based on the notion that the Republic of Venezuela had 
a better or freer government than the colony of British Guiana, 
and that, as Mr. Olney said, its territory might be used "as a 
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basis of military operations against us " ; whereas the Republic 
of Venezuela is in fact an insolvent, revolutionary state, nearly 
as unlike our country as is Russia, while its northernmost point 
is two thousand miles from Brownsville, Texas, making it a 
" basis of military operations against us " that is indeed unique. 
About the same time Mr. Morgan proposed in the United 
States Senate a resolution congratulating the people of the 
Transvaal upon their success in "establishing free representa- 
tive government, republican in form " ; although the Transvaal 
is a theocratic oligarchy, such as this country has known 
nothing of since the seventeenth century. But perhaps the 
most lamentable result of this international misinformation is 
the state of mind of many of our people and newspapers about 
England. They talk and write as if the Great Britain of to-day 
were the Great Britain of Lord North ; whereas in no country 
has the century wrought greater changes, so that the England 
of our time, though not republican in form, is actually a 
democracy, in many respects more perfect than our own. 

Hitherto errors of this sort have not been important ; but, 
now that we are beginning to feel that we have a more active 
part to play in the affairs of the world at large, everything 
which makes us see political or governmental questions as they 
are, without regard to their names, assumes a new signifi- 
cance. From this point of view, the first trial of Emil Zola, 
which was concluded in February, is a most interesting event, 
because of the light it throws upon the state of society, govern- 
ment and law in the great republic of France, the establish- 
ment of which we are accustomed to regard as one of the 
great triumphs of our own political theories. 

The Zola case arose in this way. Three years ago, Albert 
Dreyfus, an Alsatian Jew, and a captain in the French army 
detailed for service at the headquarters of the general staff, 
was accused of having entered into correspondence with a for- 
eign power (which, it has since been stated, was neither Italy 
nor Austria-Hungary) and of having sold to that power French 
military secrets. For some time prior to the arrest of Dreyfus 
on this charge, M. Drumont, editor of the Libre Parole, had 
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been carrying on a violent anti-Semitic agitation through that 
paper. He took up the Dreyfus case in much the same way 
as the lost souls who conduct certain New York journals have 
taken up the Cuban question. He raved about the Jews in 
general, declared Dreyfus guilty, and asserted that there was 
danger that he would be acquitted through the influence of the 
potent Juiverie — "the cosmopolite syndicate which exploits 
France." Public opinion in Paris became much inflamed ; and 
under these circumstances Dreyfus was brought to trial before 
a military court, found guilty, and condemned to be degraded 
and imprisoned for life in a penal settlement on an island off 
the coast of French Guiana. The sentence was executed with 
great harshness. According to report, Dreyfus is now living 
in a hut surrounded by an iron cage on the Isle du Diable ; 
and, by a refinement of cruelty we can hardly conceive, is 
allowed to send and to receive only such letters as have been 
transcribed by one of his guardians, so that he may not even 
see his wife's handwriting. He denied and has never ceased 
to deny his guilt. The letters he wrote to his counsel after 
the trial, and after his public disgrace, are most pathetic asser- 
tions of his innocence and of the hope that ultimate justice 
will be done him. His family continue to deny his guilt and 
have used every influence to get his case reopened. 

The secrecy of his trial, his own protestations, the insen- 
sate anti-Jewish feeling, and — more than all — the course of the 
government in respect to the affair, rendered inevitable the 
suspicion that there was something wrong about the case — 
that Dreyfus, being a Jew, had been used as a scapegoat for 
some one, and that he had been unjustly convicted. Among 
other eminent men, MM. Freycinet, Yves-Guyot, Trarieux, Wal- 
deck Rousseau and Gabriel Monod — none of them Jews — advo- 
cated a revision of the sentence ; while M. Scheurer-Kestner, 
a vice-president of the Senate and a man of high character, 
who had never known Dreyfus, declared positively that he 
had proofs of the latter's innocence and would insist on his 
rehabilitation. The matter was brought up in both chambers. 
The ministry affirmed that there was no " Dreyfus case." Gen- 
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eral Billot, the Minister of War, declared : " On my soul and 
conscience as a soldier and as head of the army, I consider 
Dreyfus guilty." Thereupon in the Chamber of Deputies 
the house passed to the order of the day, declaring that it 
respected the authority of a chose jugte. 

It was apparently thought that this action had disposed of 
the matter. Still the scandal would not down. The ministry 
published the so-called indictment of Dreyfus, from which it 
appeared that he was convicted mainly on the strength of a 
bordereau, an unsigned memorandum, which indicated that its 
author had sold weighty military secrets to a foreign govern- 
ment. It also appeared that on his trial, of the five calli- 
graphic experts who had been called to prove the handwriting 
of this bordereau, only three had testified, after compar- 
ing it with the handwriting of Dreyfus, that he had 
written it. 

The authorship of this paper was still further beclouded by 
a charge made by Matthieu Dreyfus, a brother of the captain, 
that a Major Esterhazy was really guilty of the treason of 
which Captain Dreyfus had been convicted. On this accusa- 
tion Esterhazy was arrested, his lodgings and papers were ran- 
sacked for incriminating documents, and two mad letters 
written by him to a cousin were found. In them he expressed 
a wish that the Germans would conquer France, and in one of 
them he said that, beyond a certain point, the Germans " could 
throw away their swords and drive the French before them 
with their riding- whips." Esterhazy was tried, as Dreyfus 
had been, before a military court, which sat in part behind 
closed doors. So far as one can judge from the meagre 
reports that reached this country, the evidence that Esterhazy 
had written the bordereau was quite as strong as that it had 
been written by Dreyfus. Esterhazy was, however, acquitted ; 
and, notwithstanding the letters just quoted, he was publicly 
congratulated and complimented by the president of the 
court — a performance which, considering the language of 
the letters, we could not have expected outside of Offenbach's 
Grand Duchy of Gerolstein. 
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During the Esterhazy trial the insufficiency of the bordereau 
to convict anybody seems to have become apparent, and it was 
said that Dreyfus had confessed. This, however, was afterwards 
clearly enough disproved. Mention also began to be made of a 
secret document, which, though it had been shown to the judges 
of Dreyfus, he himself had not seen and his counsel had never 
even heard of till long afterwards. This document, " for reasons 
of state," could not be produced ; and of its nature the world is 
still ignorant. 

Such, in brief, was the Dreyfus case. Beyond doubt the 
French nation as a whole is convinced that Dreyfus was fairly 
tried and justly condemned ; that those who have since ques- 
tioned the justice of the proceeding are attacking the govern- 
ment and the army — that is, the state ; and that in this attack 
they are probably controlled, or at least supported, by Jewish 
capitalists. It is equally beyond doubt that Dreyfus, whether 
innocent or guilty, was tried and convicted without what, in 
our sense of the words, is "due process of law." Every 
English-speaking person finds it revolting that a man, however 
base, can, after a secret trial, be consigned to a living death on 
evidence he had no chance to answer. We cannot comprehend 
how a people can be sane and tolerate a system under which 
there is the possibility that an individual may suffer horrible 
injustice "for reasons of state" or because his case is a chose 
jugee. 

This view was adopted by Emil Zola, who, in an eloquent 
and powerful, though rather violent, letter to President Faure, 
reviewed the Dreyfus and Esterhazy cases, asserted the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus, and accused by name the president, the 
former minister of war and the chief of the general staff of 
suppressing evidence and of condemning a man on what they 
knew to be insufficient evidence. He appealed to the president, 
for the sake of his own fame and for the sake of France, to 
order a reopening of the Dreyfus case ; and, anticipating a 
refusal, he invited a prosecution for defamation. 

Zola was not an ideal figure to head such an attack as this on 
the French army and on the traditions and prejudices of France. 
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His works on the working and middle classes, the church and 
the empire are not pleasant reading for anybody ; and for a 
Frenchman they must, when taken together, constitute either 
a most unwelcome exposure of French society, or a gross libel 
on the French people. Zola is said to have been inspired to 
take his position in reference to Dreyfus by the letters of 
Victor Hugo on the execution of John Brown ; but he is not 
above the suspicion of seeking a reclame, and the Prime 
Minister, Meline, thought fit to say in the Chamber that it 
may have been his object to prepare for a new edition of the 
Dtb&cle} Yet whatever may be thought about Zola, it must 
be admitted that his stand, not for Israel but for justice, has 
been most gallantly taken, and he may give the world another 
proof of the truth of a saying of Dr. Arnold's, that " one man, 
with God, is a majority." 

The effect of his letter was to raise at once a violent clamor, 
accompanied by street riots and demonstrations all over France 
against those who were supposed to be conducting " a campaign 
against the army " — for so it was that the demand for a revision 
of the Dreyfus case was interpreted. After a little delay the 
government, at the instance of the Count de Mun, promised to 
prosecute Zola. There is, be it noted, some significance in the 
fact that the initiative was taken by the Count de Mun. Him- 
self once an army officer, always a devout Catholic, a man of 
the highest character, he is what the English would call a tory 
democrat, by order of the Holy Father — that is, he is a mon- 
archist by conviction, who " rallied " to the republic after the 
Pope's letter advocating that course. An American may, how- 
ever, be pardoned for thinking that the Count de Mun's ideas 
about government are distinctly mediaeval. To him the state 
is not the aggregation of its citizens, but an entity — a little 
mystic perhaps — something above the community as an organi- 
zation of individuals ; and the army is not the servant but 

1 Probably the general feeling about Zola is well expressed in a conversation 
lately held in New York City. A Catholic priest asked a cultivated Jewess : 
" Was it not unfortunate the Jews had Zola for their champion ? " She crushed 
him by asking in reply : " Was it not more unfortunate that the Christians had 
not provided a better one? " 
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the incarnation of the state. Patriotism is, to such a mind, 
devotion to the visible embodiment of the state ; and the 
Anglo-Saxon — or, better still, the Teutonic — consideration 
for liberty and justice for the individual sinks into insignifi- 
cance before it. To the Count de Mun, therefore, Zola's 
passionate appeal for justice for one man as against the army 
authorities fell on deaf ears ; and he, the representative of 
much that is best and most typical in France, was the fittest 
person to demand that the government take up Zola's chal- 
lenge to prosecute him for defamation. 

The promise was given. To the amazement, however, of 
men who do not understand the sacredness of a chose jugte, 
the mystery of reasons of state, or the possibility that millions 
of people could so far lose their heads as to imagine that a Jew 
syndicate had got possession of them, without knowing how 
or when, the government passed over all Zola's particular 
charges in reference to the Dreyfus trial and fastened on the 
following passages in his letter : 

A court-martial has just dared to acquit, by order, Esterhazy, 
which is a supreme slap given to truth and justice. And this is the 
end ; France has that stain upon her face. History will write that 
such a social crime has been committed under your presidency. 
[The Dreyfus] court-martial might have been unintelligent ; that of 
Esterhazy is forcibly criminal. I accuse the second court-martial of 
having covered that illegality, by order, in committing in its turn the 
judicial crime of consciously acquitting a criminal. 

On these words alone the indictment of Zola was based. It 
was at once evident that the government did not intend to per- 
mit any discussion of the Dreyfus case and that the mystery 
was to be preserved at all hazards. This was emphasized by the 
refusal of the prime minister to produce a document which, it 
was said, would prove that Dreyfus had confessed — the ground 
for refusal being, of all reasons in the modern world, that the 
document would, if it were produced, become the subject of 
discussion! As the London Times said : "M. M&ine once 
more laid down, amid the rapturous applause of the majority, 
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doctrines which seem to us absolutely incompatible with the 
most elementary notions ' of right and justice.' " 

The case of Zola came up for trial on February 7, 1 898, and 
lasted for a fortnight. The court room was crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience, which appears to have behaved much 
like the audience in a Bowery theatre or a London music 
hall ; and a company of republican guards was placed at the 
disposal of the court to ensure order. Zola entered the court- 
house amid cries of "Conspuez Zola" ; and, while the indictment 
was being read, there were handed to him above four hundred 
telegrams and letters, from all over the world, congratulating or 
damning him. On the first day the court ruled that no evi- 
dence was to be offered except on the paragraphs of Zola's 
letter contained in the indictment, and passed a good deal of 
time reading letters from witnesses who had been summoned but 
had declined to testify. The next day the court decided to allow 
General Mercier and other officers to be summoned to testify, 
" subject to their right to plead professional secrecy." It dis- 
allowed most of the questions proposed to be put to Mme. 
Dreyfus ; and to the proposal of Maitre Labori, Zola's counsel, 
to ask Casimir P6rier three most pertinent questions, replied : 
"You cannot attack the authority of the chose jugte." M. 
Scheurer-Kestner testified that Colonel Picquart, head of the 
secret-service bureau at the general staff, told him that he had 
discovered that Dreyfus was innocent ; and Picquart and the 
witness had discussed the question how Dreyfus could be 
released and a great scandal avoided. 

On the third day, General de Boisdeffre pleaded his profes- 
sional secrecy, but explained that Colonel Picquart had been 
relieved from his position and sent to Tunis because his interest 
in the Dreyfus case had unfitted him for work. The general 
added that he knew Dreyfus was guilty, not only because a 
court-martial had convicted him, but from other facts — what 
they were he would not say ; and General Mercier testified to like 
effect. Then Zola was allowed a turn, and M. Trarieux, an 
ex-minister of justice, made a long speech to the jury, stating his 
opinions and conjectures. Colonel du Paty de Clam — who at 
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the Dreyfus trial based his belief in the guilt of the accused on 
the ground, among others, that Dreyfus's foot trembled when 
the witness went to surprise him in bed — followed, and said that 
he could tell everything which was not forbidden by professional 
secrecy, adding : " I have preserved the esteem of my chiefs 
and that is enough for me." General Pellieux then testified 
for twenty minutes, explaining why Picquart had been sent to 
Tunis, and saying that he had searched Picquart's papers, as the 
latter had had Esterhazy's papers for seven months. Then M. 
Thevenet, another ex-minister of justice, testified that in his 
opinion Zola had acted in perfect good faith. On February 
1 1 Colonel Picquart testified as to his discovery of Dreyfus's 
innocence, and his own removal to Tunis, where all his 
letters were opened before he received them ; he spoke 
without interruption for an hour, at the end of which time a 
lively and angry dialogue took place between him and Colonel 
Henry, another witness. Maftre Damange, who had been 
Dreyfus's counsel before the court-martial, testified that he 
believed the Dreyfus judgment was illegal, because " M. Salle 
learned from a member of the court-martial that the judgment 
was null and void," on the ground, as he added in answer to M. 
Ctemenceau, that there was a secret document. M. Jaures, a 
deputy, then testified as to what he had heard said in the 
lobbies of the chamber by members of the staff of the Libre 
Parole. 

On February 14 the proceedings were begun by the 
reading of a telegram from M. Papilland, who was in the 
country, denying what Jaures had said about him at the pre- 
vious session. Maltre Labori then read an article from the 
Libre Parole saying that he, Labori, was only a naturalized 
Frenchman, that his father was a German, his mother an 
English Jewess, and his own wife the divorced wife of Pachman, 
a German who still visited his children at Labori's house ; and, 
having read the article, the lawyer categorically denied the 
statements it contained. This incident deserves to be particu- 
larly considered. We cannot understand it. Nothing could 
better illustrate the danger of our endeavoring to estimate 
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French institutions by our own standards. It is safe to say 
that the wildest imagination would not enable us to conceive 
that either Mr. James C. Carter, Sir Richard Webster or Mr. 
Joseph Choate could ever bring himself to open a session of an 
important trial in such a fashion ! 

On February 1 5 the event of the day was a long speech to 
the jury by Professor Grimaux, of the Ecole Poly technique, as a 
witness for Zola. He described why he had petitioned for a 
revision of Dreyfus' s sentence, and how he had been intimidated 
by threats of dismissal ; he recalled the military history of his 
own family, and "retired amid irrepressible applause." He 
had evidently impressed the jury; for the next day General 
Pellieux, the orator of the war office, reappeared and in a long 
speech testified in answer to Professor Grimaux and Jaures, con- 
cluding as follows : 

I have the soul of a soldier, which revolts at hearing the infa- 
mous aspersions showered upon us, and I can keep silence no 
longer. I cannot stand them trying to detach the army from its 
chiefs ; for if the soldiers cease to have confidence in them, what 
will the chiefs do in the day of danger, which is, perhaps, nearer 
than people think ? Then, gentlemen of the jury, your sons would 
be led to simple butchery. 

Labori protested against some of the general's statements 
and proposed to question him. The court, however, repeatedly 
forbade Labori to proceed ; but finally, the reports say, Labori's 
voice overpowered that of the president of the court. The 
next day Colonel Picquart contradicted Pellieux, and when he 
had finished, the latter' s voice was heard solemnly answering 
Picquart on the spot. On the 18th, General de Boisdeffre 
entered the court amid cheers and said : 

I confirm at every point the deposition of General de Pellieux. 
I have not another word to say. . . . You are the nation. If the 
nation has not confidence in the chiefs who are at the head of the 
army, who organize the national defenses, they are ready to leave 
the task to others, and now I have only to withdraw. 

This was but an echo of General Pellieux's demand in behalf 
of the army for a conviction. 
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Throughout the trial there were exciting scenes and inter- 
ruptions by one side or the other, and there were many inter- 
jections, some of them too vainglorious for our taste, by Zola 
himself. Finally came the formal speeches, full of eloquence, 
and Zola's conviction. 

It is not easy to make the narrative of the trial clear : Mark 
Twain is the only man competent to describe it. It was, how- 
ever, plain that Zola had no evidence to offer, and relied on fish- 
ing among the government witnesses. His own conviction was 
therefore inevitable. What he did succeed in doing was to 
prove that Dreyfus had been convicted on a secret document, 
and to display to the whole world how justice is administered 
in France. In a speech delivered a few days after the trial 
M. Meline said : " Democratic justice had confirmed the verdict 
of the military court and the country would accept it." He 
added that "the agitation must now cease, that the government 
intended to impose peace upon all; and if the present laws 
were not sufficient they would ask for new ones." That 
speech was ordered to be placarded through the country; and 
at the same time Colonel Picquart was reduced in rank, while 
other witnesses for Zola were dismissed from their positions 
or otherwise punished. 

Zola appealed to the Court of Cassation ; that tribunal 
appointed one of its members to report on the trial ; and, 
when it appeared to be probable that the verdict would be set 
aside, the Minister of War, Billot, is said to have threatened 
the court with dire consequences to themselves and to France 
if they so decided. Nevertheless, the court quashed the whole 
prosecution, on the ground that proceedings should have been 
instituted, not by the public prosecutor, but by the court- 
martial. It was at first supposed that the matter would be 
allowed to drop, but the court-martial decided to begin a new 
prosecution and also to proceed against Zola in the Legion of 
Honor. The prosecution was based this time only on the first 
two lines of the extract from Zola's letter quoted above. The 
trial was arranged to begin on May 23, at Versailles, and a 
strong judge was specially selected to preside. 
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These new proceedings, like the former ones, appear to be 
sustained by public opinion. How is this to be explained? 
Here is the great corporation of the army shown to be out- 
side of and practically above the civil laws. Here is one trial, 
in which the testimony was a most extraordinary mixture of 
fact, froth, inference, hearsay and conjecture, revealing how 
the safeguards of personal liberty, which have been embedded 
in the fundamental law of every English-speaking state since 
1 688, may, in France, be trampled upon and outraged ; while 
the second trial seems to be inspired by some such blind and 
obdurate determination to carry its point, on the part of the 
army, as that which characterized the course of James II and 
brought about his destruction. 

The truth is that, so far as the first trial was concerned, there 
was nothing in its revelations to shock the French people ; 
for, though it is to us an amazing disclosure, it is to them only 
an exhibition of the ordinary criminal practice to which France, 
whether royal, imperial or republican, is accustomed. That 
is a surprising statement ; but, as a matter of fact, there is, 
under the French criminal law, no such thing as the writ of 
habeas corpus ; domiciliary visits are a common incident of 
criminal procedure ; there is no fixed order of trial ; and there 
is no law of evidence at all, in our sense of the term. 1 Wit- 
nesses are neither examined nor cross-examined by counsel, 
but all questions are asked by the presiding judge, to whom 
they may be suggested by counsel. The court, however, may 
or may not put those that are suggested ; and it has the largest 
latitude in ordering the trial and examining the witnesses. 
There is no grand jury, but the functions usually assigned to 
that body are discharged by the juge d 'instruction, who keeps 
a record of the proceedings before him ; and this, called the 
dossier, serves as an indictment, which is handed to the trial 
judge, who studies it at his leisure. 

The trial in the autumn of 1895, of a certain Marquis de 
Nayve, was a remarkable example of the possibilities of this 

1 " The French Law of Evidence," by Edmond Kelly. Amer. Law Review, 
XIX, 385. 
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system. This marquis, who had had a violent quarrel with his 
wife and her spiritual director, was accused, nine years after 
the supposed crime, of having murdered his wife's illegitimate 
son by throwing him over the rocks near Naples. He was 
arrested, all his papers and effects were seized, and he was 
kept in close confinement and examined by the j'uge d'instruc- 
tion, at the latter's convenience, for a period of seven months ; 
finally, he was brought to trial and acquitted. During the 
period of his confinement he was without counsel or assist- 
ance, and was subjected to the most outrageous inquisition. 
Partly in consequence of this case, a law was enacted on the 
1 2th of last November, which gives to every person accused 
of a crime the right to have counsel, and provides that his 
examination shall begin within twenty-four hours of the arrest. 

What most strikes us about these trials is not that the law 
and practice differ radically from our own. This we may pos- 
sibly regard as a minor matter, like the fact that, in Senator 
Morgan's free representative " republic " of the Transvaal, every 
voter must be a member of the African branch of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. What impresses us is the immense caste 
and racial feeling, which segregates the army from the people 
and puts it above the law, and sets the Jews almost outside of 
the law. It is this which causes us to wonder whether the 
French republic and ours belong in the same class, and are 
equally entitled to the name of republic. The exigencies of a 
standing army are of themselves not sufficient to explain the 
existence of such feelings ; for, during the Zola trial, a socialist 
orator taunted the government with the Tausch trial then going 
on in Berlin, as an example of the pride of power they dared not 
emulate ; and it is safe to say that Moltke could never have 
delivered himself as have generals Pellieux and Boisdeffre. 

The prevalent idea of the nature of the state itself and of 
its identification with the army, can alone account for the 
attitude of the army. The French conception of the state, 
as has already been said, is not that of an aggregation of 
individuals, but that of a separate entity. It is Romanic 
and centralized, not Teutonic and individualistic. When the 
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French cease to be monarchists, their tendency is to become 
socialistic ; but they look always to the centre, and their govern- 
ment, whatever name it bears, is always strongly centralized and 
despotic. Therefore, when, as now, the state is merged in the 
army, there can be no guaranty whatever of civil liberty. 

A curious effect of this conception is the treatment of the 
President of the Republic as the visible head of the state. 
Some of that divinity which hedges a king is attached to the 
commercial coat of M. F£lix Faure. He is as little free as 
the Czar; and compared with Mr. McKinley he is in utter 
bondage. Two years ago M. Faure was making a visit to 
the department of the Alpes Maritimes, and the writer had 
occasion to know something of the arrangements made for his 
reception. Every person who intended to call upon the Presi- 
dent had to submit his name to the mayor of the town where 
the call was to take place ; by him it was redirected to the 
prefect, and by the latter telegraphed to the minister of the 
interior* Every act of the President and the use of every 
moment of his time was prescribed by the minister. To such 
a point was this procedure carried, that, when Mr. Gladstone 
called upon M. Faure at Cannes, there was actually for a 
moment some doubt expressed as to what should be done 
about it. But some man in the presidential entourage — 
perhaps M. Faure himself — had sense enough to suggest 
that Gladstone had actually been the ruler of a friendly state 
and must, of course, be received, as he was. 

This is but one illustration of what a vast, comprehensive 
and complex centralized machine is the government of France. 
It is, indeed, called a republic ; but, after we have read of the 
Dreyfus case and the Zola trial, it can kindle no spark of frater- 
nal sympathy in the heart of any genuine American. Among 
Jewish Americans, moreover, it is surely lawful for the Pharisees, 
if that sect still exists, to give thanks, when they think of the 
French Republic, that they are not as those men are. 

Frederick W. Whitridge. 
New York City. 



